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ARTHUR WELLESLEY: DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


“Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by cpen means; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire: 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim.” — Wordsworth. 
(‘Character of the Happy Warrior.”) 


A FEW months since we spoke of the wonderful career of Napoleon 

Bonaparte, the young Corsican who raised himself to be Emperor 
of France, and whose name for many years was the terror of Europe. 
It is hardly possible, for Englishmen at any rate, to think of Napoleon 
without thinking of the great Emperor’s great adversary,—the com- 
mander who successfully withstood him at Waterloo, and who, when 
they met there face to face for the first time, had already beaten his best 
generals and his best armies. The career of Arthur Wellesley contrasts 
very strongly in many points with that of Napoleon Bonaparte. When 
we first read the story of his life, it does not fascinate us in the way that 
the story of Napoleon does. Of the two men, the Corsican was by far 
the greater military genius. The splendour of his achievements dazzles 
us. After we have read of how he made his way in the world by the 
sheer force of his abilities and the strength of his will till he became ruler 
of France, then it is comparatively tame work to follow the steps of 
Wellesley’s rise to fame. This is perhaps our first thought. But I 
think we come to alter it. We learn a little more about these two men, 
about their characters and their motives and their objects. And the 
more we look into these, the more, I think, does our admiration for 
Napoleon grow less, and our admiration for Wellington increase. The 
ambition of the former opened to him a boundless field for the exercise 
of his great gifts. He saw that he could make use of his country to exalt 
himself ; he played upon the weak points of men to keep himself in power. 
Wellington spoke as leniently of him as it is possible to do when he said, 
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‘‘ Napoleon was indeed a very great man, but he was also a very great 
actor.’ Now the ambition of a British soldier opens to him only a 
limited field. Rise as high as he may, he never can be more than the 
most illustrious of British subjects. It is no doubt fortunate for Britain 
that this is so. But we must bear this fact in mind when comparing these 
two great commanders, these two great men, Napoleon and Wellington. 
Napoleon was the greater soldier and the greater statesman of the two, 
no one will deny that; but Wellington was the greater man. Duty to 
king and country, that was his ambition. Napoleon would sacrifice any- 
one and everyone, anything and everything to serve himself. 

These two men, destined to be each the other’s greatest rival, were born 
inthesame year. Arthur Wesley (his surname was afterwards changed to 
Wellesley) was born in Ireland in the spring of 1769, the fourth son of 
the Earl of Mornington. His father was a man of refined tastes, living 
a peaceful, retired life, and passionately fond of music. Some of the 
glees he composed are of great beauty and are still often sung. He died 
early, leaving his wife and nine children poorly provided for. Arthur 
was then eleven years old, His boyhood was a dreary one, for he seems 
to have been rather dull and backward; and his mother, a clever and 
extravagant woman, cared little for him. He was sent to school, first at 
Chelsea, and then at Eton; but no one took any pains with him, and 
while his clever eldest brother distinguished himself at Eton, he did 
nothing. Another of the family said that he and Arthur being wanted 
nowhere in the house, spent their holidays mainly on the stairs. 

His mother thought he was fit for nothing but to become ‘ food for 
powder,’’ and he entered the army at seventeen. Those were the days 
of interest and purchase, and he belonged to a good family, so in nine 
years he was ‘‘ Colonel’? Wellesley. But he had in that time served both 
in cavalry and in infantry regiments, and gained an insight into the 
practical part of his profession ; and moreover, he read a great deal, and 
could remember what he read and make use of it. He was shy and 
awkward in society, so that he could seldom find anyone to dance with 
him at the Dublin balls. He was a silent member of the Irish House of 
Commons (to which he had been returned for the family borough of 
Trim) ; but he made his regiment ‘‘the best drilled and most efficient ’’ 
in the Irish command, and some few, at any rate, began to look upon 
him as no ordinary young man. 

The first of his many campaigns was in Holland. The results of the 
French Revolution, the execution of the king, and the excesses of the 
Republican government now established in Paris, had sent a thrill through 
Europe, and had united Prussia, Austria, Spain, Holland, and England, 
against France. Nevertheless the young Republic faced her foes bravely, 
and proved too strong for them. It is no wonder that such expeditions as 
we sent against her failed miserably. ‘There was nothing but mismanage- 
ment from beginning to end. Our troops were badly fed and badly 
clothed. They had to retreat in the depth of winter, and numbers 
perished by cold and hunger. ‘The wounded had to be left ‘to die, the 
hospitals were ‘‘ mere slaughter-houses.’’ Wellesley said in after years, 
‘it has always been a marvel to me how any of us escaped.” He him- 
self won great praise for the skill and resource he showed under these 
trying conditions. But the experience of this disastrous campaign taught 
him that if our soldiers were to .win:battles and conquer enemies like the 
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French, they must be treated and handled in a very different fashion 
from that which was then customary. 

You remember how Napoleon Bonaparte at twenty-six was in com- 
mand of an army, and how he won victory after victory, and passed from 
triumph to triumph, so that in nine years from the time of his first. 
successes in Italy he had put all his rivals under his feet and made him- 
self Emperor of France. During those same nine years Arthur Wellesley 
was steadily and faithfully serving his country, and surely, though slowly 
rising tofame. At one time he wished to give up the army, and try some 
other profession. He wanted to marry a beautiful young lady with whom 
he had fallen in love; but her parents would not hear of it while he was 
poor and unknown, and he then attempted to get a civil appointment 
which would enable him to retire into private life. Fortunately for his 
country he was not successful. His regiment was ordered to India, and 
then at last he got a chance of showing his worth both as a commander 
and an administrator. His eldest brother, Lord Mornington, was offered 
the Governor-Generalship of India. Arthur urged him to accept it, and 
then became his brother’s faithful adviser and active helper. We cannot 
here speak in detail of what those two brothers did to extend and 
strengthen our rule in India, it would take us too long. It is enough to 
say that they won the good opinion of all good men. Arthur Wellesley 
made his name known both in the field and in the council chamber, as 
the conqueror of Seringapatam and at Assaye, as the framer of wise 
treaties and just and humane laws. Honours were showered on him 
when he left India by those who had learned to admire and love him. 
Among the rest was an address from the natives of Seringapatam. It 
ran thus :—‘‘ You are entitled to our gratitude for the tranquility, security, 
and prosperity which we have enjoyed under your beneficent administra- 
tion. We address our prayers to the God of all castes and all nations, 
that He will grant you health, glory, and good fortune.”’ 

W. M. AInswortTu. 
(To be continued.) 


Aiudies of Shukspere’s Plays. 


HAMLET.—V. 


\ HILE there was no ‘‘madness”’ in Hamlet, yet doubtless there was 

a defect in his nature, which accounts for much of his conduct. This 
defect arose from excess of abstract thought and the consequent incapacity 
at certain times for resolved and concentrated action. His world of thought 
to him was a great reality, and the outer world of noise and movement, 
business and fashion, often appeared like a vain show and an empty 
dream. It has often been remarked by wise men that the world becomes 
real to us only in degree as we make ourselves part and parcel of its 
activity. When we contend with its forces, utilise its laws, and bend our 
energies for the achievement of some purpose, especially when we bind 
ourselves to our fellow—men in love and service,—then the world of things 
without becomes as real as the world of thoughts within. In The House 
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of the Seven Gables, Nathaniel Hawthorne tells us of a poor, wretched, 
dreaming man, whose world was created for him by the presence of one 
bright, loving maiden: ‘‘She was real. Holding her hand you felt 
something ; a tender something ; a substance, and a warm one; and so 
long as you could feel its grasp, soft as it was, you might be certain that 
your place was good in the whole sympathetic chain of human nature. 
The world was no longer a delusion.’’ And a great American poet has 
the same thought: ‘ 


Of the terrible doubt of appearances, 

Of the uncertainty after all, that we may be deluded, 

That may-be reliance and hope are but speculations after all, 
That may-be identity beyond the grave is a beautiful fable only. 


To me, these, and the like of these, are curicusly answered by my 
lovers, my dear friends ; 

When he whom I love travels with me, or sits a long while hold- 
ing me by the hand, 

Then I am charmed with untold and untellable wisdom—I am 
silent—I require nothing further. 

I cannot answer the question of appearances, or that of identity 
beyond the grave ; 

But I walk or sit indifferent—I am satisfied, 

He ahold of my hand has completely satisfied me. 


But to Hamlet there was very little of such satisfaction, only in thefriendship 
of Horatio, ‘‘ more an antique Roman than a Dane,” could Hamlet steady 
his bewildered mind as the world around seemed dissolving into chaos. 
Hamlet's metaphysical state of mind was intensified by events. A ghost 
becomes the most real object in his world, and other things appear cheats 
and shams. This king is a dressed-up murderer ; this queen a most frail 
woman ; these politicians are rogues, who by their tricks would ‘‘ circum- 
vent God;’’ these courtiers are gilded waterflies who bask in the sunshine 
of favour and flattery ; and even the fair Ophelia cannot be true to her 
own heart, she will be a decoy. to trip him into exposure, will repulse his 
love, play the hypocrite, and tell pretty lies to him in trembling compliance 
to others. Surrounded by shams he longs to explode the miserable world 
by a burst of fierce irony and passionate contempt. Sometimes we feel 
tempted to do the same, when we are sick at heart of the empty forms 
and foolish fashions by which men and women make their lives so false ; 
we long to speak a rude word of truth to explode the masquerade and 
shock the people out of their vain proprieties. And as we exercise strong 
aikenna to keep our passions down, in the restraint of soul we say: 
‘Tf I were to speak that one word of naked truth, these people would 
think me mad!’’ Hamlet spoke that word; courtiers like Polonius and 
Osric voted him a madman, and modern critics have been found to accept 
their verdict. 

This defect of which I have spoken in Hamlet’s character results in a 
continual postponement of solemn duty. I think Hamlet never comes 
nearer to madness than when he torments himself with neglect of his task. 
The worst apparition is the Ghost of a neglected duty. How we madden 
ourselves with our postponements! Little neglected duties accumulate 
into a mountain which shadows our life with terror. An unwritten letter 
remains unwritten so long that it seems impossible to write it. The work 
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would be easy if only we would set about it at once; but the omitted task 
is like a nightmare when we sleep, and like a secret aching pain when we 
awake. The thought of the things we have left undone is often more 
maddening than the reproach of the sins we have committed. It is 
pitiable to read the words in which Hamlet pours contempt and scorn 
upon himself for his postponements. Every event reminds him of his 
delay,—the recitation of his part by an actor, and the departure to battle 
of an army ; everybody is doing his work except himself; even criminals 
are more strenuous for evil than he can be for justice ; all occasions inform 
against him and reproach him for his failure. He begins to see how the 
evil grows and spreads, while his own will is still puzzled and his power 
paralysed. 

And yet this man, who so deeply doubts himself, never really doubts 
the supremacy of truth and righteousness; he never quite loses sight of 
eternal realities. When tempted to suicide, he bows to the divine law, 
as he remembers how the Almighty has ‘‘fixed his canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter ;’’ he feels that though it were easzey to sink from a troubled 
life into the sleep of death, yet it is zobler in the mind to suffer all woes 
than end them by cowardly self-destruction. It is remarkable how in 
his deepest despair he yet recognises the grandeur of Nature and the 
majesty of Man even though they no longer delight him: 


I have of late (but, wherefore, I know nct), lost all my mirth, forgon® 
all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition’ 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory, this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appeareth no other thing 
to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? 
man delights not me, no, nor woman neither, 


But though the clouds of the fatal storm gather fierce and dark, he pro- 
claims his faith in Providence and his readiness to abide the end. His 
mind is clear, his conscience quick ; if his arm has not been able to wield 
the sword of justice, yet he has never bowed to falsehood or curried favour 
with successful wrong; never once has he entertained a thought of making 
concessions to the guilty king or of coming to a compromise with 
triumphant crime. Before the final catastrophe Hamlet has a presenti- 
ment that his life is ending in failure ; he says to Horatio: 


Thou woulds’t not think how ill all’s here about my heart, 


Horatio would not have him fence with Laertes if his mind misgives him : 


If your mind dislike anything, obey it, I will forestal their repair 
hither, and say you are not fit. 


And the answer shows the courage and fidelity and trust of this noble 
Prince: 


We defy augury : there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. 
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He felt the failure of his life darkening into total eclipse. Yet Hamlet’s 
failure was nobler than many a brilliant success. He had never refused 
the call of duty; he had struggled to bear a burden so great that it 
crushed him beneath the load; he had accepted the cross, though he 
could only totter under it until he stumbled into the darkness of death. 
He never tried to excuse himself or palliate his weakness; if he failed, his 
self-reproach was bitter and his repentance deep. We must judge this 
man not by what he failed to do, but by what he agonized to perform. 
As Heine says: ‘‘It is not merely what we have done, not merely the 
posthumous fruit of our activity that entitles us to honourable recognition 
after death, but also our striving itself, and especially our unsuccessful 
striving,—the shipwrecked, fruitless, but great-souled wit to do.” 

In the end the Prince, at the moment of death, avenges his father’s 
murder. In the path through which we have followed him, we trace the 
victims of the tragedy; old Polonius rashly killed; Ophelia driven to 
madness and the grave; while Hamlet stands accused of the murder of 
his lover. After these auguries of doom, we have the frightful close: the 
queen poisoned, Laertes slain as the result of his own treachery, Hamlet 
with the venom working in his blood. Then, at last, with all this train of 
grief behind, surrounded by a scene of death, Hamlet’s will rises into one 
supreme action, and he slays the wretched king from whose crime this har- 
vest of sin and suffering has grown. The end was inevitable ; Shakspere 
did not zzvent it. A manufactured story would have had a climax like 
the conclusion of many a popular novel,—the king would have been slain 
and Hamlet saved alive; the queen condemned to shame, and Ophelia 
spared to take her place with her husband upon the throne of Denmark. 
But Shakspere did not manufacture, he created ; his plays are not wiliul 
and accidental, but natural and inevitable as solar system and tidal wave. 
He knew that the genius of the world does not distribute with an exact 
discrimination external rewards and punishments to favour virtue and 
discourage vice; to him the moral order of the world was found in that 
resistless tendency which is for ever eliminating evil and evolving nobler 
conditions out of the waste and failure of sin and death. And so, in this 
play, the old era must end; crime has worked out its own destruction ; 
the old generation is outworn ; a new age must arise to redress the wrongs 
of mankind and restore peace and order to the world. With consummate 
wisdom Shakspere makes the expiring Hamlet nominate the vigorous 
Fortinbras to the vacant throne, The Hamlet of the stage ends with the 
death of the Prince ; but Shakspere’s play does not close in such unmiti- 
gated gloom ; through the thick darkness there flashes a ray of creative 
light ; as old things pass away we can see the dawn of a new heaven and 
a new earth in which all things shall be made new. While we are lament- 
ing the past with its heap of slain, already young Fortinbras comes in, 
flushed with victory, possessed of courage, will, and strength to become 
an instrument of the eternal Providence, that even out of crime, ruin and 
death, is able to bring forth new worlds of light and life. The culmina- 
tion of Hamlet is not only the tragedy of Fate, it is also the triumph 
of God. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will, 


; FRANK WALTERS. 
| End of Hamlet. | 
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Home Counsels, 


IX.—ENDURING HARDNESS (Continued). 


RoR several days Kenneth and Agnes were very busy, and the even- 

ings were too full to leave any time for talks with their mother over 
the fire. But on Saturday evening there were no home lessons to do, and 
many clothes to be mended for the next week, so Agnes and her mother 
set to work with their sewing, and Kenncth got out a drawing which his 
father wanted to have copied, and there was once more a long, quiet 
evening before them. They had not been long at work when Agnes said, 
“Mother, ‘enduring hardness’ has been in my head ever since our last 
talk, and I do think it ¢s very hard. Wouldn’t it be much nicer and 
better if there were nothing to endure ?”’ 

‘‘{ don’t think God thinks so, Agnes, or He would have made the 
world very ditterently.”’ 

‘« How do you know, mother ? how can you tell what God thinks?” 

“‘ By seeing what He does, Agnes, and how He plans and arranges the 
lives of His creatures and His children.” 

‘«Tell me what He does, mother ; I should like to learn to find out what 
God thinks; I didn’t know we could.”’ 

‘* Well you see, Agnes, we find out what people think by what they do. 
If a man is kind and gentle and just you know what sort of thoughts he 
has. If your father refuses to let you have or do something that you 
would like, you look into his face to see what he is thinking, and why he 
refuses you; and, if you can’t find out, you trust him, and know that his 
thoughts were there though you cannot understand them.” 

‘Ves,’ said Kenneth, “ father’s splendid. I'm sure we should always 
know his thoughts were good, even if he refused us ever so many things.” 

‘‘ A little boy’s mother went out one cold day, and before she came 
back the little boy put her shoes to warm before the fire for her; but he 
was so anxious that they should be very warm that he put them too close, 
and when she came back the shoes were all shrivelled up with the heat, 
and roasted.”’ 

Kenneth and Agnes laughed, and Kenneth said ‘‘ Poor little chap,— 
and he didn’t succeed in warming his mother’s feet after all.”’ 

‘““ No, but still his thoughts were made plain by what he did, were not 
they ?. What were his thoughts, Agnes ?’’ 

“Why, that he loved his mother very much, and wanted to make her 
very comfortable.”’ 

‘‘ And in much the same way that we can read each other’s thoughts 
we can read God’s thoughts; as you know your father’s thoughts partly, 
and where you do not know them you trust him, so we partly read God’s 
thoughts, and where we cannot understand we can trust Him.” 

‘““Only, mother, when I don’t understand father I can look into his 
face and see that he is kind; and when I don’t understand what God 
means I can’t see Him. 

‘‘ No, dear, not in the same way, with your eyes; but still there is a 
way in which we can feel God’s kindness quite as real as father’s; and as 
you grow older I think and hope you will feel this more than you do now, 
When you have been tempted to do wrong and something has warned 
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you to resist, that is God, standing close to you to guide and guard you; 
and when you have resisted the temptation and done right it is because 
God has helped you. And you will learn to look to Him at every turn of 
your life, for guidance and help, and to know more and more what He 
wishes and what Hemeans. It is difficult to explain it in words, but some 
day I think you will see that it is so, and learn to know God with your 
soul, better even than you can now.” 

Agnes was silent for some time. Then she said, ‘‘ But what shows 
you, mother, as you said, that God thinks there ought to be things that 
are hard, and that have to be endured?” 

‘‘ Well, think about the way in which God has made the world, 
Agnes ; look at the animals, wild animals have to hunt and fight for their 
food, and they often have to bear wounds and scratches ; often those that 
are hungry are beaten in the fight, and their prey escapes, and they have 
to endure hunger ; God does not let them find their food lying ready for 
them without trouble.” 

‘‘ No, they all have to work for it.’’ 

“ And then think of all that the creatures endure in defending their 
young ; think of the poor cat that ran through the burning theatre several 
times to fetch out her little helpless kittens in her mouth, one by one; 
think of the beautiful wild. duck that was found frozen to death on her 
nest of eggs, after a snow storm, because she would not leave them, and 
sat patiently on, enduring the cold to keep her eggs safe and warm,” 

‘Yes, yes, mother,’’ said Agnes sadly, ‘‘ but it would have been much 
nicer if the duck had lived ; one is so sorry for her to die—just because 
she was so nice and good.”’ 

‘‘ And what makes you think her so nice and good, Agnes ?”’ 

“Why, mother, of course because she was so faithful and patient, and 
bore all the cold rather than leave her eggs.” 

‘‘ Yes, she endured hardship; and would she have been so nice and 
good if she had mot endured it?” 

‘* No, mother, of course she would not.’’ 

‘Then you see that what she had to bear strengthened and brought 
out what was so beautiful and good in her. And bearing things, resisting 
things, battling for things, are all exercise of the powers which God has 
put into us, and make these powers strong and steadfast and noble.” 

‘Then is it the same with us, mother? and is that why we have 
things to bear ?”’ 

““Yes, I think so. Even babies begin their little battles. They push 
with their hands, they kick with their feet, they learn that they must not 
have something they want, that they must not do this or that. If they 
did not use their powers, and work their little limbs about, the limbs would 
remain powerless and useless; everything that they pull or push about 
strengthens their limbs and makes them grow ; if we had nothing to battle 
against we should all be very weak and feeble. If our gardens grew 
fruit and flowers and vegetables without our taking any trouble, what sort 
of gardeners and farmers should we be? It is learning to overcome 
difficulties that makes us grow hardy as well as clever and wise.’ 

‘‘T think I begin to understand, mother. Perhaps if everything was 
easy and came without trouble we should get spoilt and lazy.” 

‘Yes, I am sure we should. You know what we mean by a spoilt 
child, and how disagreeable he becomes ; instead of being bright and 
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active and eager, he is whiney and cross, and never satisfied; and that 
is just because he has things without any trouble.”’ 

Pelt jis funny though, mother, that taking trouble should make us 
strong.’ 

‘“No, I do not think it is very funny, dear; it is just like taking 
exercise. When James had an accident to his hand and had to wear his 
arm in a sling for several weeks, do you remember the day he took it out 
of the sling ?”’ 

‘*T do,’”’ said Kenneth, ‘it was all crooked up, and he couldn’t un- 
bend it ; and it had gone all thin, no muscles to speak of, and he couldn’t 
do anything with it.”’ 

‘‘Yes, and it took a great deal of rubbing and gentle exercise to get it 
into proper use again; but the exercise, though it hurt him, and was a great 
deal of trouble, gradually made his arm useable again. It would have 
been much less trouble to leave the arm as it was, but what a pity it would 
have been. It would have been ‘spoiled’ for want of exercise and 
trouble.” 

“Yes, yes, I see, mother,”’ said Kenneth. ‘‘ Don’t you see, Agnes, if 
we don’t have anything to hurt us, and to fight with, we get like that arm, 
—shrunk,—little pigmies, instead of strong enough to fight giants.” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose it 7s a good thing to have to bear things, then, but 
it is not nzce.”’ 

‘* Hardships and trials ¢est us, and show what sort of stuff we are made 
of. It is like testing iron or steel; before they are used for anything where 
strength is very important they are put to severe tests, or trials, to prove 
their strength, and see if they can bear strain and hard work ; if they are 
not well made and strong they break down and fail, and have to be re- 
made. So, if we are not well made we shall break down when the trial 
comes.”’ 

‘‘Oh, mother, that is a parable!” said Agnes. ‘‘I like parables,— 
but do make it up into something by which I can remember it better, 
things do so fly away out of my head.” : 

‘* & ship struck on a rock, and the waves swept it from stem to stern. 
The captain stood calmly on his gallery, and gave orders to his seamen. 
They were all in their places, steady, quiet, obedient to orders. The 
passengers were called up from below, and the boats manned ; but the 
efforts of the sailors seemed almost useless because the passengers would 
not obey orders, and were selfishly fighting to get first to the boats. The 
women shrieked and the children screamed and cried with fright, and the 
confusion was so intolerable, that at last it was only by threatening to 
throw overboard the first person that attempted to get into the boats with- 
out orders, that the captain got any obedience and was able to. save 
anyone. Some were drowned after all in struggling to get into the boats 
when they were already full; but most were saved, and the brave captain 
and a few others who stayed in the sinking ship when the well-filled boats 
had to leave them behind, were picked up by a passing steamer.” 

‘‘ How horrid it is, mother, that women always will scream,” said 
Agnes. ; 

tis Yes,’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘silly things, whatever use do they think 
it Is of.”’ 

‘They don’t think at all, Kenneth; it is just because they do not 
learn to control themselves. But they do not always scream, I am glad 
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to say. There ave brave women who can be silent in the direst and most 
sudden dangers, and give help even where it seems least likely that 
they should.” ; ; 4 

‘Ves, and girls too, mother, and little girls,—like Ruth in the fire,” 
said Kenneth, “ they’re not all silly things, I know.” 

“The fire, and the shipwreck, were tests or trials to prove what people 
were made of. Those people who screamed and failed in the trial would 
have to be re-made, like the iron and steel, till they learned better ; and 
so whenever we fail we have to be re-made.” 

“But, mother,’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘ those people would never grow into 
brave people, | am sure. People who scream and make a fuss are quite 
different from brave people.” 

‘But, Kenneth, I do not think God made anybody to remain weak 
and foolish always ; even the weakest and most foolish will have to grow 
gradually into strong and brave souls.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Do you think they ever can, mother? I’m sure lots of people die 
whilst they are still weak and silly.” 

‘Yes, my boy, some of those screaming people were drowned at that 
very time.” 

‘“ Well, then, mother, they didn’t grow strong or brave.” 

‘‘ How can we tell, dear, what they are learning and doing now ?”’ 

Kenneth looked long into his mother’s face; and gradually a light 
seemed to come into his eyes, and he said, ‘‘ Do people go on learning 
after they die, mother ?” 

‘1 feel sure they do, dear; how can it be otherwise? How could we 
ever be perfect, as Jesus told us to be, unless we could go on and on, for 
ever learning more and growing better ?”’ 

‘‘T never thought of it before, mother,”’ said Kenneth gravely ; ’’ but 
I like to think of it now; I think it is a grand thought.” 

‘Yes, it is; and it would be too dreadful if our progress were to stop 
when we died. I believe and hope that we shall learn and grow better a 
great deal faster in the next world than in this.”’ After a little silence the 
mother added: ‘‘ but about enduring hardness, Agnes, there is one little 
story which I meant to tell you. A little boy who was very timid and 
easily frightened was sent to a large school, where there were many boys, 
who soon found out his weak point, and they did everything they could 
think of to tease and frighten him. They dressed up as ghosts and hid 
behind the doors, and glided out on him; or they made horrible noises to 
scare him. He led a miserable life ; he knew he was silly, but he only 
grew more and more miserable. Over and over again he resolved to 
write and ask his father to take him away; but he never did, because he 
had a sick mother at home, and he never told about his troubles, but 
wrote every week a cheerful letter to his mother that he might not grieve 
her or make her unhappy. He bore it all, as bravely as he could, and 
from love to his mother he endured hardships which to him were really 
terrible ; and at last his reward came, for by slow degrees he grew braver 
and hardier, and learnt not to be timid. Hs character was strengthened, 
and he had borne the test that was put upon his love.’’ 

‘Poor small chap,’’ said Kenneth; ‘only I'm very much afraid I 
should have joined in the ghosts if I hadn’t heard the story from the little 
boy’s side.” 

“Well, Kenneth,”’ said his mother, ‘it would haye been thoughtless 
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unkindness, such as many boys show; but it would not have been right 
or kind ; and perhaps my little story may now and then make you think 
twice before you join in being unkind to people whom you think silly. 
_ You should always try and stand in your ‘neighbour’s shoes.’ The 
temptation to tease is one of the tests for your character, to try what stuff 
you are made of.” 

‘I’m afraid it is not at all very good sort of stuff, mother; but there’s 
hope for me yet, and I’ll try.’’ 

‘‘ And now good-night my children; I have kept you up longer than 
I meant to do.” 

GERTRUDE MartTINEAU. 


, 


Cennpson's “In Mlemorinw.” 
V. 


Canto LXVII.—The universality of natural phenomenon becomes 
a bond of union. As the poet lies in the watches of the night think- 
ing of past friendship the moonlight falls on his bed, the same moonlight 
which lights up with its silver flame the marble tablet in Clevedon Church. 
Oa this tablet the ‘‘ letters of Hallam’s name”’ and the number of his years 
are thus recorded, ‘‘ To the memory of Arthur Henry Hallam, who was 
snatched away by sudden death at Vienna on September 15, 1833, in the 
twenty-third year of his age. And now in this obscure and solitary 
church repose the mortal remains of one too early lost for public fame but 
already conspicuous among his contemporaries for the brightness of his 
genius, the depth of his understanding, the nobleness of his disposition, the 
fervour of his piety and the purity of his life.’”’ Is it not a matter of 
common experience that in the absence of friends the thought that the 
same sun shines on us and on them, the same stars look down on both, 
helps us to realise in some faint measure the all but unthinkable thought 
of the omnipresence of God? Cantos LXVIII., UXIX., and LXX. 
contin a succession of dreams. Though sleep is death’s twin brother, 
sleep knows not death, and he cannot even dream of Hallam as dead. 
The dream in Canto LXIX. is full of meaning. The Spring of hope has 
gone, and the Winter of barrenness and of the frost that stops the 
channels of earthly love has come. He can find no wreath of flowers in 
all his wanderings, but in the solitude he finds a wood of thorns from 
which he makes himself a crown of thorns. The world mocked, but an 
angel of the night whose ‘‘ voice was low,”’ whose ‘‘look was bright,”’ 
reached out ‘‘ the glory of a hand” and touched it into leaf. The voice of 
this angel was not the voice of grief, but of hope. This crown of thorns, 
“« Sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’’ must be worn even by the world’s Christ, 
and by all who, realising the deep meaning of life, would follow in his foot- 
steps. ‘‘ Christ’s crown of thorns broke into flower long ago.. Its sweet, 
healing odours float through the heavenly temple and are wafted over the 
earth by every wind that blows. So in due time our crowns, of which we 
should be hardly conscious but for the thorns, will also blossom into 
flower and make us glad according to the days wherein they have 
afflicted us.”’ 
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Canto LXXI. The poet prays sleep to complete its illusion and give 
him perfect remembrance of one period at least of happy intercourse. The 
reference here to the time in which they went through summer France 
recalls the little-known verses, ‘‘In the Valley of Cauteretz.”’ 


‘All along the valley stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night.” 


Canto LXXII. This canto marks a crisis in the poem. It is the 
anniversary of the day on which Arthur died. It is a day on which the 
. plaintive sighing of the autumn wind seems fittingly to echo the wild wail 
of misery which the thought of his loss brings forth. But if the day, 
instead of being a day of lashing rain, had been a bright September day 
- of light and shade, it would have been to him ‘as wan, as chill, as wild as 
now.” He bids the sunset quickly come and hide its ‘‘shame beneath 
the ground.” 

antos LXXIII. to LXXVII. seem in their spirit a little below what 
we should expect from our poet even in his sorrow. There lingers a little 
resentment against the world for not having perceived the talents of his 
friend, and against death for having denied him the opportunity of reach- 
ing to fame. Although he says with a kind of patient submission, ‘‘It 
rests with God,’’ we cannot help the thought that the highest desire for 
ourselves and for our friends is not fame but charactey—the glory of 
Christ’s desire to be, to do, or to speak, but not to be famous—to despise 
the shame and to welcome the forgetfulness of men, if by so doing we win 
the remembrance of God. 

Canto LXXIV. is apt to mislead us. Tennyson cannot have looked 
upon Hallam’s face when dead, for nearly four months had elapsed 
before the body reached England. He rather means that he sees him 
more clearly as wise and great than when in the flesh they were side by 
side. 

Canto LXXVIII. marks a turning point in the tone of the poem. 
From this point it grows more hopeful until it breaks at last into a pazan 
of hope which is almost joy. In the interval between the anniversary and 
the second Christmas he has passed the stormiest depth of grief and come 
into calmer waters. The eve of Christmas comes calmly, the old customs 
are observed, the holly is woven round the Christmas hearth; and there 
is so little outward show of grief that for a moment the spirit asks itself 
whether grief is indeed dead. 

Canto LXXIX. is addressed to his brother, the Rev. Charles Tennyson, 
as an apology for an expression used in the last stanza of Canto IX. His 
love for his brother is not less, but that for Hallam more. He and his 
brother were so like in training, in characteristics, but Hallam was most 
precious in that he was so different and supplied the most keenly felt 
needs of his spirit. Besides his brother was holding ‘the costliest love 
in fee’’ and Hallam had been all in all to him. Is not the strongest 
friendship based as much on great differences as on great similarities ? 
Each fulfils the other’s need. 

In Canto LXXXI. the words of Christ are echoed. ‘‘ It was expedient 
for you that I go away.’’ Death accomplished quickly what life would only 
have accomplished by slow degrees. ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit.’’ A harvest of love springs from the death of love, 
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The poet’s feud with death, as described in Canto LXXXIL,, is not 
that changes have been wrought on form and face, or that such virtue has 
been transplanted to bloom to profit otherwhere, but only that the voice 
which was so pleasant can no longer be the channel of communication. 
It is for 

“The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 
that he longs. 

The greeting to the New Year in Canto LXXXIII. is bright and 
hopeful. It bids him hope for new life and new joy. Sometime, surely, 
‘He that died in Holy Land ”’ will reach out his hand and take him into 
the presence of his friend, even though their early dream of a journey 
together along the path of life and an entrance into heaven ‘as a single 
soul’ has vanished. 

The long Canto LXXXV. deserves careful study. Although the 
dream has vanished ‘‘’tis better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all,”’ for love and the suffering which has followed the loss of love 
has strengthened him. Once again the old problem presents itself. 


‘‘Canst thou feel for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain ?” 


It is a problem which is answered by the revelation of God in Christ, as 
a God of sympathy, and by the thought that the end is foreseen. 


“{ triumph in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all.” 


That God is good and yet is happy, that spirits who have entered into His 
presence can know anything of the sin and sorrow and suffering of the 
universe and yet be happy too, can only be because of a clearer vision of 
the end. The love of God assures us of the goodness of God and the 
happiness of God assures us that His purposes of love are—through sin 
and sorrow and pain—being fulfilled. 

W. Carey WALTERS. 


Hessous om the Gpistle to ihe Colossiuns. 


VHI.—FAREWELL! 


E have come to the end of our journey. The verses that follow 
contain little more than personal greetings. They are interest- 

ing as the casual remarks of a great man generally are; they are also 
somewhat perplexing, as allusions in very ancient documents are usually. 
We should be glad to know more of Mark and Luke, of Demas and 
Aristarchus, of Tychicus and Epaphras, and of all the men who ever 
loved and served the Apostle. Our curiosity is but slightly gratified. 
Several of the men are but names to us. And we may go far away from 
the truth if we eke out our knowledge with suppositions. Let me show 
how risky a work that is. As mentioned in the notes below we only know 
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Demas from his greeting in this epistle and its postscript to Philemon, 
and from the notice in the (doubtful) epistle to Timothy, ‘‘ Demas hath 
forsaken me” (J/ Tim. iv. 10). This slender information has created an 
unpleasant impression of Demas. Bunyan interprets the common opinion 
of him when he represents Christian and Hopeful coming up with him as 
he was endeavouring to lure pilgrims out of the way in pursuit of silver. 
In answer to Demas’s remark that he is a ‘‘son of Abraham,”’ Christian 
replies ‘7 know you. Gehazi was your great-grandfather, and Judas 
your father, and you have trod their steps.’’ Here Demas is coupled 
with two of the most infamous names in the Bible, and we are taught to 
think of him with abhorrence.* Yet all we know of him is that he once 
was with Paul and then forsook him. John Mark did exactly the same 
thing ; he went out with Paul and then ‘returned home to his mother,” 
and Paul would doubtless have said that he returned home because ‘‘ he 
loved this present world.’? But we happen to know that Mark continued 
to be a Christian worker, was a companion of St. Peter (/ Peter v. 13), 
and lived to be trusted again by-St. Paul. For anything we know to the 
contrary Demas may not have been the spiritual son of Judas, but the 
spiritual brother of John Mark. 

Section VII. Chap. iv. 7-18.—Salutations, admonitions, and blessing. 

(7) All my affairs shall Tychicus make known unto you, who is a 
beloved brother, and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord ; 
(8) whom I have sent unto you for this very purpose that ye may know 
our estate, and that he may comfort your hearts; (9) together with 
Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you. They shall 
make known unto you all things that are done here. 

(10) Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and Mark the 
cousin of Barnabas (touching whom ye received commandments) : if he 
come unto you receive him, (11) and Jesus, which is called Justus, who 
are of the circumcision. ‘These only are my fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me. (12) Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ Jesus, saluteth you, always striving 
for you in his prayers, that ye may stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God. (13) For I bear him record that he hath a great zeal for 
you, and for them in Laodicea, and for them in Hierapolis. (14) Luke, 
the beloved physician, and Demas salute you. (15) Salute the brethren 
that are in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the church that is-in their house. 
(16) And when this epistle is read amongst you, cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye also read the epistle 
from Laodicea. (17) And say to Archippus: Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. (18) The salu- 
tation of me, Paul, with mine own hand. Remember my bonds. Grace 
be with you. 

Notes on the Verses.—(7) Of Tychicus, as stated in our introduction 
(Jan. Helper) nothing is known except that he belonged to Asia (Acts 
xx. 4) and that he was a trusted messenger and companion of St. Paul. 
At this time he was charged to deliver Paul’s message to the Colossians, 
and also to convey copies of the circular letter (the so-called Epistle to 
the Ephesians) to the Asiatic churches (Eph, vi. 21-22). There are 


* Similarly Dr. Maclaren calla Demas the type of apostacy and compares him with 
Judas, though he admits further on that there is no proof of his equine witnedanen; ba 
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references to him in the Epistle to Titus, and in the second Epistle to 
Timothy ; but the genuineness of both these epistles is so doubtful that 
they add nothing to our knowledge. (8) ‘‘ That ye may know our estate:” 
this is the right reading, compare verses 7 andg. (9) ‘‘ Onesimus, a faith- 
fui and beloved brother.’’ So Paul describes a runaway slave. (See last 
paragraph of Introduction in Jan. number, and notes on Philemon in next 
number), Paul did not attack the institution of slavery, but he ignored 
the distinctions it set up. Instead of shouting for the ‘‘equality’’ of men, 
he acted as a believer in the brotherhood of men. 

(10) “ Avistarchus my fellow-prisoner.’’ In the letter to Philemon, 
nae is called by the same title (v. 23), (see also Rom. xvi. 7). The 
word may indicate that Aristarchus (and Epaphras sometimes) voluntarily 
shared the Apostle’s captivity and stayed with him. For Aristarchus see 
Acts xix. 29, xx. 4, and xxvil. 2; from this last passage we sce that Aris- 
tarchus accompanied Paul to Rome and shared the dangers of the ship- 
wreck. Whether he remained with the Apostle during the whole time of 
his imprisonment is not certain, at any rate he was withhim now. ‘‘ Mark 
the cousin of Barnabas.’’ Wrongly translated stster’s son in a. v. This 
was John Mark who accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their first 
missionary journey (Acts xiii. 5), who when they had arrived at Perga in 
Pamphylia returned home (Acts xiii. 13) perhaps on account of some dis- 
agreement with Paul, perhaps because he found the life so laborious and 
wearying, and whom therefore Paul refused to have with him on his next 
missionary enterprise (Acts xv. 37-39). I see no reason to doubt that the 
same Mark is referred to in J Peter v. 13, where Peter calls him his son. 
According to the common tradition he became a companion of St. Peter 
and compiled the second gospel from Peter's instruction. ‘/f he come 
unto you receive him.’ This was the commandment which Paul had 
previously given to the Colossians, and which he now repeats. Paul 
doubtless had long ago forgiven Mark, though he does not speak of him 
with any enthusiasm. (11) ‘‘ fesus which ts called Fustus.’’ Unknown 
elsewhere. Another Justus is mentioned in Actsi.23. ‘‘ Which have been 
a comfort unto me.’’ Some of the Judaistic Christians were not a comfort 
but a torment to the Apostle. He had to endure their opposition even in 
his captivity (Ph. i. 15, 16, iii.2). (12) ‘‘EApaphras.” See notes on i. 4-8 
and the Introduction. The Colossians had learned the gospel from him. 
‘A servant,” literally a slave, but it comes to the same thing here. 
“Striving.’’ Compare i. 29, ii. 1. ‘‘That yemay stand . . . com- 

lete.”’ R.v. has ‘‘fully assured’ ; perhaps margin of A.v. is best of all, 
'* filled.”” (14) According to commonly received opinion, which if beset 
with some difficulty is not incredible, Luke was the author of the Acts. 
From the sixteenth chapter of that book onwards the author generally 
writes in the first person (see Acts xvi. 10) and it is therefore believed 
that Luke was the companion of Paul from the time of Paul’s visit to 
Macedonia. He accompanied Paul in his last journey to Jerusalem 
(Acts xxi.) and was shipwrecked with him in the journey to Rome. 
Commentators have professed to find traces of medical knowledge, and 
technical medical terms in the third gospel and the Acts. I am unable to 
estimate the value of these suggestions. ‘‘ Demas.’’ In the letter to 
Philemon, Demas also sends greeting. According to /J Zim. iv. 10 
(which may represent the earliest tradition), Demas afterwards forsook 
the Apostle, We knownothing more of him. (15) ‘‘ Nymphas, and the 
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church that is in ¢the?y house.’’ We can only suppose that meetings were 
held for Christian worship in the house of Nymphas in Laodicea; their 
house may mean the house of the family, or family and friends of 
Nymphas. (16) ‘Zhe epistle from Laodicea.’’ This expression has been 
the cause of much labour and controversy. The meaning no doubt is 
‘the epistle which I am now sending to Laodicea,’’ but what letter was 
that? Is it lost, or have we a copy of it? Not finding any with the title 
TO THE LAODICEANS some not very clever writer of the fourth century or 
earlier made one with that title; it was a mere hash from the accepted 
epistles and was soon condemned as a forgery. Meanwhile it is not im- 
probable that the epistle really referred to here is our so-called epistle to 
the Ephesians ; this was a circular letter, a copy of it would be delivered 
to the church at Laodicea, and it would be convenient for the Colossians 
to borrow the circular letter and lend their own in return. (17) ‘‘ And 
say to Archippus.’’ Archippus has been supposed to be ‘‘ chief pastor” 
of the Church of Laodicea, and this warning has been interpreted as an 
exhortation to greater diligence. But it is not necessary to make this 
supposition. All weneed understand is, ‘‘ Tell Archippus not to forget 
or perform inadequately the work he has been commissioned to do.’”’ In 
Acts xii. 25, collecting alms and carrying them to Jerusalem is called ful- 
filling a ministry. (18) Paul was accustomed to dictate his letters, which 
were generally written by one of his disciples. At the end he would add 
a few words and the salutation in his own handwriting as a guarantee of 
the genuineness of the letter. ‘‘ Remember my bonds.” Paul had a 
somewhat exaggerated estimate of the value of his sufferings as proofs of 
his kinship to Christ, and tokens of his Apostleship. This attitude of 
mind was forced upon him by those who denied his Apostleship, or 
asserted his inferiority to the Twelve. See // Cor. xi. 23-29. ‘‘ Grace 
be with you.’’ The Amen has been added since by transcribers. Notice 
the simple, unpretending conclusion. Carlyle ended his lectures on Hero- 
worship similarly, ‘‘ Good be with you all.’’ Let me add Amen. 
James RuDDLE. 
[End of the Series. ] 


Ghats about Plants, 
We 


proce wn on the banks of the stream is another very handsome 

plant, whose long spike of purple flowers, arranged in leafy whorls, 
cannot but attract our attention. It is the purple Lythrum (Lythrum 
Salicaria) often erroneously called the Purple Loosestrife—the Loose- 
strife belonging to the Primrose family, which is very different from the 
Lythraceze. Here is one whose spike, on measurement, we find to be 
nearly two feet long, its leaves are in shape lanceolate, and placed opposite 
each other on the stem, frequently there are three leaves forming a whorl. 
On carefully examining the flowers we shall find curious variations in 
them. Most children know that in the Primroses there are the thrum- 
eyed and the pin-eyed—that is, the short-styled and the long-styled, the 
mouth of the corolla tube being occupied in the one case by the anthers 
and in the other by the stigma. This arrangement is supposed to serve 
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the purposes of cross-fertilisation, by causing the insects that visit the 
flowers for the sake of their honey to carry the pollen from the anther of 
one flower to the pistil of another, and so to fertilise that other flower. 
Now the Purple Lythrum has three distinct forms of flowers, each form 
having a function of its own in relation to the continued existence and 
vigour of successive generations of the plant. Darwin distinguishes them 
according to the length of their styles as the long-styled, the mid-styled, 
and the short-styled ; and it is curious that in these three forms the seeds 
and pollen grains differ very considerably in proportion to the difference 
of the length of the style—the longer the style the larger the seeds and the 
pollen grains, 100 of the long-styled seeds being equal to 121 mid-styled 
or 142 short styled ; so also in the case of the pollen grains, but these do 
not differ in size only, but also in colour; and the filaments of the stamens 
vary in the same way, the long ones being pink while the short are un- 
coloured. Sir John Lubbock in his ‘‘ British Wild Flowers in relation to 
Insects’ says, ‘‘ Mr. Darwin has proved by experiment that this species 
does not set its seeds if the visits of insects are prevented; in a state of 
nature, however, the plant is much frequented by bees, humble bees and 
flies, which always alight on the upper side of the flowers on the stamens 
and pistil. Mr. Darwin has shown that perfect fertility can only be 
obtained by fertilising each form with pollen from stamens of the corres- 
ponding length. Thus the long-styled form is naturally fertilised by 
pollen from the long stamens of the two other forms; but it can be so, 
though imperfectly, by its own two sets of stamens, and by the shorter 
stamens of the two other forms; it.can, therefore, be fertilised, to use 
Darwin’s expression, ‘ legitimately ’ in two ways, and ‘illegitimately’ in 
four ways. The same isthe case with the other two forms, so that eighteen 
modes of union are possible, of which six are natural or ‘ legitimate,’ 
twelve are ‘illegitimate,’ and more or less sterile. The case is therefore 
indeed most complex.’’ 

On the banks of the stream and in moist places generally we have a 
variety of sedges, some of which are extremely graceful in the appearance 
of the droop of their infloresence. Hereis one having a stem of two or three 
feet high, and a group of purplish black catkins. It is Cavex riparia 
The stem is three cornered and each angle is armed with minute points, 
like the teeth of a saw, so that you must be very careful how you try to 
pull it up. Lay hold of it firmly and don’t let it slip through your hand, 
else you will receive a deep and nasty cut. All the sedges have stems 
more or less triangular, and by this mark they may be distinguished from 
the grasses, which have invariably round stems. I do not know that 
these sedges are of any use to either man or beast, but they serve the 
purpose of binding together the soil on the banks of the rivers, and so 
conduce to their stability. 

I should have expected to find here some of the Cotton Grass (Erio- 
phorum) which looks so beautiful on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
moors and also on Dartmoor as to deserve the name sometimes given to 
it—Silvertassels ; but Essex apparently does not furnish any specimens 
of it. It receives its common English name, ‘‘ Cotton Grass,” from the 
fact of its resembling so closely in appearance the ripe cotton pod, 
“‘ Gossypium ;’’ but the fibre is too smooth and soft to allow of its being 
used for spinning and weaving into cloth. If you examine the cotton 
fibre through a microscope you will find that each hair is rough with teeth, 
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like a saw, an arrangement which you do not find in the cotton grass, and 
it is this that causes the cotton to be capable of such fine spinning that 
the yarn made of the best cotton in some of the Lancashire cotton mills 
is as fine as the finest spider’s web. 

Just here we find also a considerable variety of rushes, the uses of 
which have been superseded in modern life by many inventions. Our 
ancestors before the invention of carpets used them largely for strewing 
their floors, and even now in remote districts we occasionally find candles 
with wicks made of rush pith strengthened by a narrow strip of rind, but 
though very economical, as lasting a very long time, the light given forth 
by them is exceedingly dim, and people are very glad to exchange these 
candles, called rush-lights, for those with cotton and other kinds of wicks, 
or even for the paraffin lamp. The appearance of rushes ts so familiar to 
every one that it is not necessary that I should describe them. 

Here is another very curious waterside plant with singular looking 
balls of flowers on tall, branched stems, and smaller balls of flowers of a 
yellowish colour on the upper part. This is the Branched Bur-reed 
(Sparganium ramosum) and the smaller balls on the top consist of the 
male florets which fall off somewhat early in the season, and the larger 
green balls, which remain on until far into the winter, are the female 
flowers, which produce the seed. 

We are now coming to a lot of extremely interesting plants which I can 
only just name to you, but one of them is very rare though it was once com- 
mon in this country—Elecampane (/nula helentum) with its single yellow- 
rayed flower nearly as large as the sunflower, and toothed, downy, stem- 
clasping leaves, frequently rising to the height of upwards ofa yard. I have 
recently found specimens in Wales quite two yards high. Its root used to 
be considered very valuable as a medicine. Fleabane (Mula dyscuterica) 
has a flower somewhat resembling that of Elecampane, but much smaller, 
and the plant altogether is on a much smaller scale, but more common. 
It has wrinkled downy leaves of a greyish hue, and clasping the stem. 
Its name is said to have been given to it because fleas could not stand 
the smoke of the plant when burnt. Who found this out or how I 
do not know. Here is the Bur-Marigold (Brdens cernua) and its near 
relative the Bidens tripartita—neither of them very handsome plants, the 
yellow rays being dull-looking and the disk a dirty greenish yellow. It 
receives its name from its bristly, bur-like seed. In among the rushes we 
also find theskull-cap (Scutellavia galericulata) a pretty blue little flower 
of the Labiate family, and the Gipsy-wort (Lycopus Europeus) which is 
said to be used by gipsies to impart to the skin the dark colour common to 
that race. It also belongs to the Labiate family, as may be seen by the 
square stem, opposite leaves and lipped flower. The little yellow Loose- 
strife (Lysimachia nummularia) is also seen here throwing out long 
trailing stems several feet in every direction and exposing its very 
beautiful bright yellow flowers, rather larger in size than a sixpence. It 
is sometimes called ‘‘ Money-wort,” a name which is a translation of the 
specific Latin name. Like its congeners the yellow pimpernel, or Wood 
Loosestrife (Lysimachta nemorum), the great yellow Loosestrife (Lyst- 
machia vulgaris) and the Scarlet Pimpernel (Anagallis arvensis) it 
belongs to the Primrose family. As we push our way through the 
vegetation here the odour that rises to our nostrils proclaims the presence 
of some members of the mint family, and here they are—the Capitate 
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Mint (Mentha aquatica), Peppermint, Spearmint and Pennyroyal 
(Mentha pulegium), the decoction of which was regarded as such an 
excellent remedy for colds. Just notice how all the members of this 
family have square stems and opposite leaves, and how the four seeds are 
placed as in a nest at the bottom of the calyx, but with no covering. 

We now leave the low land and get into dryer ground, and among 
the first things that we observe is a curious, woolly, cobwebby ball on a 
stalk of about six inches in length, and on close inspection we find that 
this ball consists of an aggregation of minute parasols from which the 
covering has been taken away, leaving only the skeleton. ‘This is the 
ripe capitulum or flowerhead of the Dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum) 
and these little parasol-like things are the agents designed to secure the 
proper dispersion of the seeds, which like those of the thistle, the John-go- 
to-bed-at-noon (Tragopogon pratense) and other members of the com- 
posite family, you may see floating in the air for immense distances. 

In the remainder of this chat I do not think I can do better, or deal 
with a more interesting subject than nature’s varying methods of distri- 
buting seeds, suggested by this Dandelion flowerhead. 

Plants, being immovably fixed to the spot where they grow must 
necessarily be provided with some way of distributing their seed in order 
to ensure the perpetuation and extension of their species. Enormous 
numbers of seeds are prevented from discharging the function that belongs 
to them in relation to the plant which produces them, that is, to provide 
for the perpetuation of their species, some being used for food by various 
races of animals and birds, some as medicine and others for different 
purposes; but it is interesting to notice how prolific of seeds are those 
plants whose seeds are much used by man or bird or beast. Take the 
various grasses such as wheat, oats, rice, maize, or the several mem- 
bers of the Cruciferous order, cabbages, radishes, mustard, &c., and we 
find that each plant produces a wonderful number of seeds; and the 
tobacco plant produces at least 350,0vo seeds in each of its capsules, and 
the Poppy nearly if not quite as many, and thus by their very redundancy 
these plants are enabled to overcome a thousand obstacles in the way of 
their propagation. But I wish now to speak more particularly of the 
devices adopted for the dispersion of the seed so that the struggle for 
existence may be carried on under the most favourable conditions, and 
first of all I will take that which is observed in the case of the Dandelion 
_ and other plants of the composite order, a large number of which depend 
upon the wind for the spread of their seed. It is interesting to notice how 
their seed is constructed so as to take advantage of this method of dis- 
persion. If you look at the Dandelion, the Groundsel, the Thistle, the 
Yellow Goatbeard and others, you will see that the one-seeded capsules 
remaining on the disk after flowering are surmounted by a tuft of fine 
hairs called the ‘‘ pappus,’’ which is really the hair-like calyx of the 
florets. This, being persistent and increasing in size as the fruit goes on 
maturing, forms a feathery sail to carry the seed far away through the 
air. The pappus varies in different genera both in form and size; some- 
times it consists of hairs, sometimes of feathers, and sometimes it is 
mounted on a stipe, so that it resembles, as I have said, a parasol. This 
devise is not confined to composite plants, we find examples of it in several 
families. The Traveller’s Joy or Old Man’s Beard (Clematis Vitalba) 
with the feathery tail of its fruit, which the wind seizes and carries to 
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great distances must be known to most people, supplying as it does just 
now a most exquisite decoration to our hedges. It belongs to the buttercup 
family. Again, in many plants the seed vessel, while the seed is maturing, 
gets very large and inflated like a balloon, which when detached from tha 
parent plant is carried through the air or rolled along the ground. We have 
instances of this in the Bladder Nut and Winter Cherry. Then in trees 
such as the elm, the maple, and others, notably the ash, we have winged 
seeds to which the name Samara is given, which go floating through the 
air like bits of paper. And I dare say some of us have been exceedingly 
startled by the angry snap of the Touch-me-not (/mpatiens), which, in a 
manner worthy of its name, has resented our touching the ripe capsule by 
dashing a lot of seeds into our face. These seeds are projected to a dis- 
tance of several feet from the plant. If on a hot day you lie down amid 
some furze (or gorse) bushes you will hear the constant rattling of Lilli- 
putian artillery, produced by the bursting of the pods and the ejection of 
the seeds of the furze, which have been known to fly ten or twelve feet or 
more away, and to cause considerable pain when they hit the hand or 
face. Birds too serve the cause of seed distribution very efficiently, and 
this will account for the sudden appearance in distant places, such as an 
island a long way from the mainland, of plants that have not been known 
. there before. Birds eat seeds which remain in the crop undigested for a 
long time, and after a lengthened flight or swim these seeds are deposited 
in a fresh soil and produce a new flora in a district far removed from the 
original habitat. ‘There are several other methods of seed dispersion, the 
description of which would be very interesting, but my chat has extended 
to its full length. 
J. B. Ltoyp. 


Ge Prophet Amos and fis Book. 
Vike 


I* our last lesson we had a short, powerful description of the sins and 

fate of Israel. The Prophet now proceeds to enter into fuller detail, 
and to pronounce sentence of condemnation against the nation because 
of its refusal to hear and obey the instruction of Jehovah. 


The word spoken against Israel. (Amos iii.-iv.) 


Hear this word that Jehovah speaketh against you, ye sons of Israel,— 
against the whole family which I brought up out of Egypt, saying: “ You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth ; therefore I will visit upon you all 
your iniquities.” 

Do two walk together except they arrange? Willa lion roar in the forest 
when he hath no prey ? Doth a young lion cry out of his den if he have taken 
nothing ? Can a bird fall in a snare upon the earth, where no gin is set for 
him? Isa snare drawn up from the ground and it doth not catch? Shall the 
trumpet be blown in a city, and the people not take alarm? Shall evil befall a 
city, and Jehovah hath not done it P—No, the Lord Jehovah doeth nothing 
without revealing his secret unto his servants the prophets. The lion hath 
roared—who will not fear? The Lord Jehovah hath spoken—who can but 
prophesy ? 
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Cry it over the palaces at Ashdod, and over the palaces in the land of 
Egypt, and say: Assemble‘yourselves upon the mountains of Samaria, and see 
the many tumults in her midst, and the oppression in her heart. For they 
know not to act uprightly, saith Jehovah, who heap up cruelty and injustice 
in their palaces. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord Jehovah: An adversary there shall be, even 
round about the Iand; and he shall bring down thy strength from thee, and thy 
palaces shall be plundered. 

Thus saith Jehovah; As the shepherd rescueth from the lion’s mouth two 
shin bones or a piece of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be rescued that 
sit in Samaria upon the corner of a bed, upon the velvet cushion of a couch. 

Hear and testify it, house of Jacob, saith the Lord Jehovah, the God of 
hosts. On the day that I shall visit the transgressions of Israel upon him, I 
will also visit the altars of Bethel, and the horns of the altar shall be cut off, 
and fall to the ground: then will I smite the winter-house with the summer- 
house; and the houses of ivory shall perish, and many houses shall have an 
end—saith Jehovah. 

Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are in the mountain of Samaria,— 
ye who oppress the poor, crush the helpless, and who say to your lords: 
“‘ Bring that we may drink.” The Lord Jehovah hath sworn by his holiness, 
that, behold the days shall come upon you, when one taketh you up with hooks, 
and your last ones with fishers’ thorns; and the ruins ye will forsake everyone 
by herself ; and ye shall cast the Rimona upon the mountain—saith Jehovah. 

Go to Bethel, and sin; to Gilgal, and sin still more; and bring your 
sacrifices every morning, and your tithes every three days ; and offer incense 
from the leavened thank-offering, and proclaim aloud free-will offerings,—for 
thus it liketh you, ye children of Israel, saith the Lord Jehovah! 

And I also have given you cleanness of teeth in all your cities, and want of 
bread in all your places ;—and yet ye returned not to me! saith Jehovah. I 
also withheld from you the rain within three months of the harvest; and I 
caused it to rain upon one city, and not upon another; one place is rained 
upon, and the other whereupon it raineth not drieth up; so two or three cities 
wander to one city to drink water, and are not satisfied ;—and yet ye returned 
not to me! saith Jehovah, I smote you with parching and yellow blight; the 
multitude of your gardens and vineyards, your fig trees and olive trees, the 
locust devoured ;—and yet ye returned not to me! saith Jehovah. I senta 
thoroughly Egyptian plague upon you; your young men were slain with the 
sword: your horses were carried away; and I caused the stench of your camp 
to come up even to your nostrils;—and yet ye returned not to me! saith 
Jehovah. I overturned some among you, as when God overturned Sodom and 
Gomorrah and ye were like a brand rescued from burning ;—and yet ye returned 
not to me! saith Jehovah. 

Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel! and because that I will do this 
unto thee, prepare thyself to meet thy God, O Israel! For behold he that 
formeth the mountains and createth the wind, and declareth to man what is his 
mind, and maketh sun-rise into darkness, and treadeth upon the high places of 
the earth,—Jehovah, the God of hosts, is his name. 


EXPLANATION OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Notice how Amos strengthens his case against the people by remind- 
ing them of Jehovah's special favour and care: their guilt was greater 
because of their superior privileges. Out of Egypt: the tradition of the 
deliverance trom the Pharoahs had sunk deep into the memory of Israel. 
The illustrations that follow are meant to teach that events do not happen 
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without some good reason or cause, and that every cause has its necessary 
effect. Amos boldly attributes the evil that will fall upon Israel to 
Jehovah. He also upholds the prophetic office; he speaks because the 
spirit of the Lord is seeking utterance through him, 

Ashdod—Egypt : Amos calls upon all lands and nations to hear of the 
cruelty and injustice that abound in Samaria. We are .again reminded 
that evil cannot long go unpunished ; and so severe and wide-spread will 
the punishment become that only a very small part shall escape or be 
preserved. The luxury of the mighty ones will avail them little in the 
hour of disaster and trial. Neither their sacred temples nor their fine 
residences will be spared. : 

Worse still, not only are the men base and wicked, but the women 
also (the kine of Bashan, i.e., the fat women) are charged with oppression, 
cruelty, and drunkenness. On them, too, will chastisement fall. They 
will be drawn away rudely and by force, as with fisher’s hooks; desola- 
tion and despair shall seize them ; in the hurry of their flight for their 
lives they will even fling from them their precious idol (the Rimona). 
[Supposed by Ewald to be the goddess of Love. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is very doubtful. Most likely we have not got the right words 
which the prophet actually wrote. | 

From denunciation Amos passes into irony and scorn. He bids them 
go on with their empty rites and ceremonies at Bethel and Gilgal, of 
which we shall hear more in our next lesson. 

Then follow five striking references : famine, drought, blight, pestilence, 
and war had come upon Israel one after the other to warn her of her 
wickedness, and yet the people are obdurate. These ‘‘ plagues’ had prob- 
ably some historical foundation, though we can no longer identify them. 
Notice the poetical refrain,—and yet ye returned not unto me. Intrying 
to enter into the spirit of the prophet’s teaching we must remember that 
our conception of zatural law was quite unknown to Amos. His theory 
was that all evil, physical and moral, had its source in human perversity 
and wickedness; nor was he conscious of the distinction now drawn 
between the natural and supernatural, so far as God’s agency is con- 
cerned. The theory of Amos cannot be sustained, but we must keep it in 
mind if we would understand his book; and, moreover, it has its inner 
truth and application still. 

Having rejected all entreaties and warnings, Israel must now prepare 
to meet God face to face, as it were. There is no escape from his 
presence or power.—Notice the sublime picture of the Divine Majesty 
and Greatness. The prophet carries his appeal to the Holiest and 
Highest in language befitting the occasion and the theme. 


LESSONS. 


(i.) The wider our knowledge and the larger our opportunity, the 
greater our responsibility, and the more grievous our guilt when we fail in 
duty. (ii.) Nothing happens by chance: all things are under divine law; 
and those who obey God’s laws, as they are written in nature and the 
soul, have nothing to fear; those who disobey cannot escape punishment, 
however much they try. The rewards of virtue and the punishments of 
sin are not physical, as Amos was too much disposed to think, but moral 
and spiritual in their nature, though frequently attended by outward 
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results which lend some countenance to the theory of the Jewish prophet. 
(iii.). Luxury, outward place and power, ease and grandeur, seem 
very bright and pleasant things to look upon ; but they are poor things 
upon which to build and nourish a noble life and character ; and if pur- 
sued for their own sake inevitably lead to moral and spiritual decay and 
ruin, (iv.) Religious observances, however desirable and useful in their 
place, are a miserable apology for a life of cruelty and injustice. Here 
were the leading people of Samaria going to church regularly, outwardly 
very pious, whilst their hearts were hardened against the poor and the 
down-trodden, and their daily lives polluted by luxury and wickedness. 
(v.) We may resist wise counsellers, turn a deaf ear to repeated warnings, 
remain careless about everything pure and noble, but there is no escape 
from God's presence: He keeps his living witness in every soul ; his true 
prophets will not cease to speak ; his mighty power and all-conquering 
love are supreme and irresistible. 


Lesson doles for Deuchers. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


N talking to ‘‘ little people’’ what more suitable to take as a subject 

than ‘‘little things’? 

Many ‘“‘little things’? are mentioned in the Bible: Little maid 
(I Kings v. 2); little child (Matt. xviii. 2) ; little foxes (Cant. il. 15) ; 
little fishes (Matt. xv. 34) ; little leaven (J Cor. v. 6); little time (Fas. 
iv. 14); little book (Rev. x. 2); little chamber (JJ Kings iv. 10) ; little 
strength (ev. iii. 8) ; little faith (A/att. xiv. 31), &c. 

It is foolish to despise anything simply because it is ‘‘little.’’ Some 
people don’t think much of children because they are young and small, 
and can’t do much, and know little. But see what Jesus said about this 
(Matt. xix 13, &c. Describe the scene). 

Things that seem little may lead to much. A man lying in a garden, 
and seeing an apple drop from a tree, seems a little thing ; but the story is 
that it led to one of the greatest discoveries ever made. A youth sitting 
in a church and watching a lamp swinging from side to side, seems a little 
thing; but it is said that this led Galileo to the discovery of the principle 
of the pendulum. . It is bad to think too much of yourselves. But it is 
also bad to think too little of yourselves. Some think, ‘‘I am so small, 
so weak, so ignorant, so poor, surely the great Father cannot care for 
me! He has to think of all the millions of people in the world, all the 
animals, all the plants and flowers, all the stars, and can he think of me?” 
Yes, he can and does. An earthly father and mother do not think little 
of a child because it is small; rather they think more of it. So is it with 
your heavenly Father. See what Jesus says about sparrows (Matt. x. 29) ; 
hairs of the head (Matt. x. 30) ;. one sheep out of a hundred (Luke xv. 4). 

Never think “I can do nothing.”’ What a blessing—or a trouble—a 
child can be. [Jilust. The little captive maid, /J Kings 5. ] 

There is another class of ‘‘little things”’ that are not to be despised 
or neglected, that is, they must be looked after, carefully guarded against 
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—the ‘‘little foxes that spoil the vines’’ (Cant. ii. 15); the little flies 
that spoil the ointment (Zccles. x. 1); the little flies and grubs that 
spoil the fruit and flowers. What are these ‘‘little flies.” Bad temper. 
“Only a little outbreak,”’ yes, but if not checked it will be worse next 
time, and go on increasing till the temper may master you, and lead you, 
as its slave, to say and do terrible things. Bad words. A little word, 
hastily spoken, how small it may be, how soon uttered, but how it may 
sting! Like a poisoned arrow (Psalm Ixiv. 3) ; how small the point, but 
how sharp, how it sticks, rankles, how the poison spreads ; barbed arrows, 
how difficult to get out. Often pray this prayer, ‘‘Set a watch, &c.” 
(Psalm cxli. 3). Little lies. Sometimes people call them “ white lies,”’ 
but they are black, black asink. Never believe in any difference between 
great and little in sins; it is a most dangerous doctrine. Little thefts. 
It is just the same with these. If you were to go into a prison and 
question the people there, many would tell you they owed their ruin to 
“little thefts,’’ which led them on to greater, and at last to punishment. 
How many fearful calamities have come from “‘little things.’’ Some years 
ago there was a fire in a great city in America which destroyed hundreds 
of houses and made thousands of people homeless and destitute. It was 
said to have been caused by a cow, which was being milked, kicking over 
a lamp which set fire to the straw. What a ‘‘little’? cause; but what a 
‘great’ result ! 

I have spoken of “little things ’’ to guard against, to avoid. Now let 
us think of some little things to care for, to practise: ‘‘ Little deeds of 
kindness,’’ &c. How little these cost, but how precious they are! A 
smile—a bright look—a kind word—a tear—the gift of a few flowers, or 
a little present, which was just the thing wanted. These are like showers 
on the parched ground, or a gleam of sunshine on a dull day. Children 
can so often be to their parents and friends either like the flowers or the 
sunshine, or they can be like thorns and nettles. Choose to be the former. 

Again, take care of the ‘‘little moments.’’ Did you ever hear of the 
advertisement, ‘‘ Lost, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two golden 
hours, each set with sixty silver minutes; no reward is offered for their 
recovery, for they are gone for ever.’” How many precious moments— 
hours—years we lose! Never be idle; fill up all your time with work or 
play or rest. You have work to do, things to learn, which if you don't 
do mow you never can do. 

If you have ‘‘only a little,’ don’t despair, but try and make the 
‘little’? more. Just as the worst men began by ‘‘little’”’ crimes, so the 
best men often had to begin with a ‘‘little strength,” a ‘‘little knowledge,’”’ 
a ‘‘little patience,” a ‘‘little light.’’ Go on, use what you have; as you 
use it it will increase. Sit still and despair, and you will go from bad to 
worse. Lay up seed in a cupboard, it will rot ; sow it, and you get a 
hundred times more. Never use your arm, and, in time, it will get weak 
and thin; make it put forth all its power, and you may have the muscle 
of a blacksmith, the strength of a giant. 

P. E. Vizarp. 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere.—Longfellow, 


